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OURS is an age in which those who delight in such things delight
to take a 'master mind' and to throw him down from his
pedestal. My friend and predecessor in this series, Tenney
Frank, speaking of Cicero as a master mind, had to vindicate
against cavillers his hero's claim to that title. Indeed, said
Professor Frank, 'the first poet of Greece is perhaps the only
human being who has attained an undisputed place of honour3.
Yet even here he was too optimistic. I was brought up on
Mahaffy's History of Greek Literature^ and Mahafiy and Sayce
between them taught me that Homer was not a human being,
but a collection of interpolations, 'fitted together', which is
what the name Homeros means, so that 'with a closer insight
into the structure of the epic poems', we must depose him from
his pedestal and give the first place to Aeschylus.2 All my
lifetime Homer has been slowly climbing back on to his
pedestal again. But he has not yet been selected for the 'master
mind' lecture. He lacks one important qualification for public
recognition as a master mind: a fixed date of death, which will
ensure his merits being officially brought under the notice of
the Academy at least once every century.
Bede is more fortunate. We can say with fair certainty that
he died at the hour of Vespers, on Wednesday, 25 May 735,
the eve of Ascension Day. Anyway, it seems that he did not
die before that date, so we are on the safe side in keeping his
twelve hundredth anniversary a little late. To-day, the syth
of May, is, of course, his day in the Church's calendar.
In a broader sense, it is to his date that Bede owes his
1  Read 27 May 1936.
2  History of Classical Greek Literature (srd edit., 1891), j, i, 284; i, ii, 51.
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